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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Vol. VI, No. 1 June, 1919 

THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS AND THE BLTJFFTON 
MOVEMENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

The history of ante bellum South Carolina is marked by suc- 
cessive waves of popular excitement. At times a lull came be- 
tween two periods of high feeling, but at other times no sooner 
would one issue be adjusted, at least temporarily, than another 
would be ready to take its place. The state seemed doomed to 
almost perpetual agitation, and as a matter of fact there was sel- 
dom the lack of local division of opinion and party strife which 
it has too frequently been asserted was the condition poli- 
tically in the ante bellum period. No single subject was respon- 
sible for the intermittent feverish condition of the body politic, 
but the list of issues, both national and local, spread over a wide 
range. 1 

Of the number of issues which may be said to have caused 
distinct waves of agitation and to have reached a fairly definite 
climax, it is the purpose of this monograph to present the con- 
troversy which centers around the annexation of Texas, par- 
ticularly as it appeared in the presidential campaign of 1844. 

During the period of excitement caused by the presentation 
of antislavery petitions to congress, Calhoun had endeavored to 
secure the establishment of the principle that congress was not 
to entertain the slavery issue in any form. He had met with 
some degree of success, though many South Carolinians, includ- 
ing some of his colleagues in congress, thought that he was not 
pursuing the wisest policy. As a result of the appearance of 

i For a list of these issues, see Chauncey S. Boucher, ' ' South Carolina and the 
south on the eve of secession, 1852 to 1860," in Washington university studies, 4: 
no. 2: 83. 
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various phases of the national financial issue connected with the 
panic of 1837 and the general condition of political parties in the 
late thirties and early forties, Calhoun came to believe that with 
proper southern and some northern support he could obtain 
security for the south on all issues — slavery, the tariff, and 
other questions — by a reform of the democratic party on the 
basis of state rights versus consolidationism. By refusing to be 
blind followers of the democratic organization, that is, by judi- 
ciously supporting the democrats only when their policy seemed 
based on principles which the state rights democrats of the south 
considered sound, Calhoun felt that he and his group could, 
through control of the democratic party, eventually accomplish 
a thorough reform of the administration of the national govern- 
ment and bring it back to the basic principles which had been 
held by sound-minded statesmen at the time of the framing and 
adoption of the constitution. Perhaps the position of the south 
could be made doubly secure by his own election to the presi- 
dency; in the mind of Calhoun, however, no matter what may 
have been said by his political opponents in or out of South 
Carolina, reform of the administration was the most important 
thing for which he worked, and not his elevation to the presi- 
dency — the latter would have been simply a happy, and of course 
welcome, guaranty of the former. 

Early in 1843 it was seen by the South Carolina democrats 
that the northern democratic leaders were planning to hold the 
national convention at a very early date and have it proceed 
according to a slate prepared by them, with little consideration 
for Calhoun. This would mean not simply failure to secure the 
nomination of Calhoun for the presidency, but defeat of the 
principles dear to him and his followers. Accordingly, the 
South Carolina democrats began a campaign for reform in the 
organization of the national convention to make it more expres- 
sive of the popular will. Thus began a split in the democratic 
party, between the Van Buren, old-style convention faction, and 
the Calhoun, reform convention faction — a split which the whigs 
were delighted to see and did their best to promote. 2 

On March 11 the democratic state rights party held a meeting 
in Charleston "to take into consideration the nomination of a 

2 Charleston Mercury, January 25, 28, February 10, 1843. 
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candidate for the presidency of the United States at the ensuing 
election; and also consider the principles on which a National 
Convention should be organized, and delegates selected to attend 
the same. ' ' Resolutions were passed declaring that they would 
submit to the choice of a national convention only if "properly 
and fairly organized," with reforms in representation and the 
method of voting. They insisted, also, that it should not meet 
until after congress had convened and the parties had indicated 
the important features of their respective programs. May of 
1844 was recommended as the earliest fair time. Party members 
in the various states were urged to take steps to organize a con- 
vention on this basis, and committees were appointed to stimulate 
action in the congressional districts. 3 In the next three months 
numerous district and parish meetings adopted resolutions re- 
garding the national convention much like those of the Charles- 
ton meeting, and a state convention was promoted to give more 
official utterance to these doctrines. 

The Virginia politicians were active at the same time, and a 
meeting was held at Richmond which expressed entirely differ- 
ent views as to the time and plan of organization of the national 
convention. The Richmond group, which was held by South 
Carolina to be entirely subservient to Van Buren, recommended 
November of 1843 as the time for the convention. The South 
Carolinians answered that surely the south could not be cajoled 
into the support of any candidate, no matter what he promised, 
until congress had met and he and his men had shown by votes 
that they sincerely opposed the "black tariff," for the relief of 
the south. The tariffs of 1828 and 1842 had taught the lesson 
that pledges were worth nothing. Again, as to organization, 
the delegates from each state should not exceed the number of 
its votes in the electoral college, and they should vote per capita. 
To multiply that number by five, as the Richmond crowd had 
suggested, would be to make an unwieldy body, within the con- 
trol of cliquish intrigue and dictation; further, it would un- 
justly increase the influence of the larger and central states, 
and destroy the influence of the small states and of the southern 
and southwestern states, because it would be impracticable for 
some of these to send so many delegates. The plan of the large 

a Ibid., March 13, 1843. 
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convention, held early, would mean a death blow to both popular 
and state rights. It was strange, they felt, that Virginia should 
be a party to such a suggestion. As to the vote per capita, that 
was necessary to protect the minorities in the states, whose num- 
ber might bulk large in the whole country. South Carolina 
would not object to vote by states, if each gave one vote, but 
she would not submit to vote by states, with each state voting 
its whole delegation as the majority of that state, however 
slight, might dictate. 4 

At Columbia, South Carolina, on May 22 there was held a 
state democratic convention to give official utterance to the views 
of the state on the national convention, already expressed in 
local meetings. The three points insisted upon were a late date, 
the district system (one from each congressional district elected 
by the people, and two from the state at large selected by a state 
legislative party caucus or state convention), and vote per ca- 
pita. The Carolina state rights watchwords were again pro- 
claimed to be "free trade, low duties, no debt, separation from 
banks, economy, retrenchment, and strict adherence to the Con- 
stitution. ' ' 5 Although Calhoun was boomed for the presidency 
by each and all of these meetings, it was insisted by the press 
that the participants were not the political tools of Calhoun. 
The great object, it was maintained, was still the promotion of 
the great Carolina state rights doctrines, and they would not 
swerve one jot or tittle from these to conciliate any faction in 
order to gain support for Calhoun. They would have him presi- 
dent with all of his and the party 's old principles, or not at all. 6 

* Charleston Mercury, March, April and May, 1843. Calhoun was most bitter and 
determined against the convention system as it existed, and believed that the New 
York politicians and Ritchie, the Richmond politician and editor, were responsible for 
the betrayal of Virginia and the south involved in the Richmond plan. He felt that 
the south should make the adjustment of the tariff on strictly revenue principles a sine 
qua non, for reform of the government was impossible so long as duties were laid 
for protection. Now, if the Van Buren men were allowed to control the convention 
and gain the presidential nomination before forced to show their hands on the tariff, 
that part of the democratic party would again betray the south on the tariff, as it 
had done in 1828 and 1842. Various letters by Calhoun in March, April, May, and 
June, 1803, Calhoun correspondence, edited by J. Franklin Jameson (American his- 
torical association, Annual report, 1899, v. 2 — Washington, 1900). 

s Pendleton Messenger, April 14, 21, May 19, June 2, 1843 ; Charleston Mercury, 
May 26, July, August, 1843; Niles' Weekly 'Register, June 3, 17, 1843. 

e Pendleton Messenger, February 3, 1843 ; Charleston Mercury, February 8, 1843. 
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The Van Buren men, because a majority of the states seemed 
against them, finally yielded their date of November, 1843, for 
the Carolina date, May, 1844. Calhoun was elated at this, and 
hoped, by a similar expression of opinion from a majority of 
the states, to secure the adoption of the convention reforms, 
which he deemed absolutely necessary to the cause of the south. 
Accordingly, he and South Carolina kept up the campaign for 
the reforms. To this end funds were sent to Washington to aid 
in establishing a more efficient party press; and an active Cal- 
houn party was also at work in New York City. 7 

The few whigs of the state, meanwhile, were assuming a 
unique position. When Clay was on his southern trip, the 
Charleston whigs invited him to visit the city on his way north. 
Though he returned north by a different route and could not 
accept the invitation, the fact that it was issued caused some 
comment. The whigs of South Carolina claimed that they too, 
with the rest of the state, would support Calhoun, and that 
Clay had no intention of trying to draw this state away from 
Calhoun; his visit was to have been simply that of a private 
and prominent citizen of the country. All this time, however, 
the whigs contemplated the contingency, which they considered 
not a very remote one, that the "tricks and jugglery of a cer- 
tain northern magician" might sidetrack Calhoun for Van 
Buren. In that event the whigs hoped to carry South Carolina 
for Clay in preference to Van Buren. 8 

1 1bid., September 11 ; several letters in July, August, and September, 1843, Cal- 
houn correspondence; Niles' Weekly Register, July 29, December 9, 1843. 

8 Charleston Courier, January 19, 27, February 11 ; Columbia Southern Chronicle, 
January 25, 1843. In February of 1843 there came a congressional election, under 
the new apportionment and redistricting of the state. In only one district of the 
state did a whig candidate run — the district of Pendleton and Greenville, to which 
was now added Laurens. Dr. William Butler, the only whig representative from the 
state in the last congress, had been sent from this district. Even he was not a 
thorough whig, for he voted with the rest of the state delegation against most of the 
whig measures. At this election, even though the democrats had two candidates in 
the field, Butler was defeated. Pendleton Messenger, February 17, March 3, 1843; 
Greenville Republican, February 24, 1843. 

The South Carolina whigs claimed to be opposed to the tariff and the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public land sales, and their sole representative in congress had 
in fact voted against these measures; they professed now to be for Calhoun as first 
choice for the presidency; they were with the Georgia whigs and the main body of 
the whigs only in the advocacy of a national bank. This, too, seemed queer, since 
in 1838 when the independent treasury was agitated, the majority of the South Car- 
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As the Calhoun supporters began to realize that they could 
not get their convention reforms accepted, and that under the 
old plan the convention would be controlled by Van Buren 
machinery, they found themselves in a perplexing situation. It 
would almost be worse to have the Van Buren faction in power 
than the whigs, because the former would barter the interests 
of the south in the tariff, while if a whig president were elected 
the democrats would all unite against him. 9 It soon became gen- 

olina whig leaders were against a national bank, as well as the independent treasury; 
the whig representative at the time from the Pendleton and Greenville district, Gen- 
eral Waddy Thompson, was for a system of special deposits. The state rights papers 
now tried to convince the whigs that their present stand for a United States bank was 
but the pursuance of a phantom, because the stock could not be sold, as Senator 
Daniel Webster and General James Hamilton both conceded; and the belief that a 
bank would regulate exchanges between the different sections of the country had 
been proven to be a delusion. As to the South Carolina whigs' denunciation of the 
tariff and the distribution, it was feared that this was but feigned, because these 
measures were so unpopular in South Carolina. Pendleton Messenger, January 20, 
February 10, 17, March 24, June 9, July 7, 1843. 

The South Carolina whigs' had been in a state of torpor for some time, and an 
attempt to rouse them to action was made by a call from Spartanburg for a conven- 
tion to consider state representation in the whig national convention in May at Balti- 
more. The state rights press welcomed this, because it was felt that there were a 
number of men in the state who had been regarded as whigs, who had not aban- 
doned their old nullification and state rights principles to the point that they would 
identify themselves completely with the tariff party, or yield their support to the 
boasted father of the system. But this attempt at whig revival died when scarcely 
born, and the whigs rallied to the support of the work of the state democratic con- 
vention. This position they held until late in the year, when it seemed that Van 
Buren would get the democratic nomination. About the middle of November they 
declared that there was no longer doubt that Calhoun was out of the contest, and 
Clay would receive their support, even though feeble, against Van Buren and loco- 
focoism. Again a state whig convention was proposed to organize their forces, such 
as they were. In Charleston a Clay club was organized with officers and committees, 
and a public address was issued in which the state rights men claimed that the great 
matters in dispute between the parties were touched with an extremity of caution that 
showed how hazardous an enterprise the whig gentlemen were aware of having under- 
taken in venturing to recommend whig principles to the people of South Carolina, 
for all the strong points of Clay's political system were said to be softened down to 
a delicate tenuity and shrouded in such a shining mist that they were quite out of 
sight. Columbia Southern Chronicle, April 5, May 31, June 21, July 12, November 
1, 22, December 6, 1843; Pendleton Messenger, April 14, May 12, July 21, 1843; 
Charleston Courier, May 24, December 12, 1843; Charleston Mercury, December 11, 
28, 29, 1843. 

9 Ibid., October 7, 1843; Niles' Weekly Begister, December 9, 1843; Maxey to 
Calhoun, December 3 ; Calhoun to McDuffle, December 4 ; Rhett to Calhoun, December 
8, 1843, Calhoun correspondence. 
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erally known that the next move would be to try to get Cal- 
houn's name withdrawn in such a way as still to leave him avail- 
able four years hence. There was one possibility, deliberately 
considered by the Calhoun men : that the Texas question, which 
would come to an issue in the coming winter, might be so agi- 
tated as solidly to unite the slavery section in a manner that 
might be turned to a political use, and bring the election into 
the house, where the southern states would not dare to vote for 
Van Buren or Clay. It would not be wise to attempt to run 
Calhoun independently of the convention's action unless some 
such subject, more exciting than the tariff, should create a poli- 
tical explosion, to overcome the prestige and weight of the con- 
vention nomination, even in the south. There were even so 
many southern men who yielded to the doctrine that discrimina- 
tion for incidental protection might be admitted into a revenue 
tariff, that a successful rally could not be made against Van 
Buren on the tariff. The slavery issue, however, might be made 
to furnish just such an explosion as would unite the whole 
south. Therefore the leaders, to whom betrayal on the tariff 
seemed certain ruin, calmly contemplated the use of the slavery 
issue to unite the south politically. This, it will be noticed, was 
directly contrary to the generally accepted orthodox southern 
position of silence on slavery — on that subject the south was 
to be let distinctly alone; even the discussion of it was not to be 
permitted. 10 

When, by the middle of December, it had become a certainty 
that the Van Buren machine would control the convention, even 
in spite of the belief of Calhoun that three-fourths of the party 
wished otherwise, the next question became : how could Calhoun 
and South Carolina save the good old state rights doctrines 
from meeting utter defeat, just when all had seemed so promis- 
ing for their success! Calhoun's public address, in which he 
refused to allow his name to go before the national convention, 
was therefore important. He again stated clearly his views on 
the proper organization of a convention ; these principles forced 
him to refuse to permit his name to go before such a convention 
as it was now determined the Baltimore convention would be. 

is Charleston Mercury, January 11, March 24, November 21, 1843; Charleston 
19 ; Calhoun to MeDuffie, December 4, 1843 , Calhoun correspondence. 
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But did he withdraw his name from the presidential contest 
entirely, or merely from the democratic convention? Differ- 
ence of opinion arose over the question. Some held that Cal- 
houn's address, which appeared early in January, no longer left 
the right to consider him in any way a candidate for the presi- 
dency. Others, however, held that the address did not withdraw 
his name from the presidential race, but simply refused to allow 
it to be brought before the convention. This latter view, indeed, 
was in accord with Calhoun's intent at the time. He still hoped 
that his friends, true to the state rights cause, would cling to 
him as a candidate, as the only way of maintaining the principles 
in their purity, saved from the total loss which would result 
from merging their supporters in the hopelessly corrupt demo- 
cratic party. Many others of the state rights party, however, 
were against anything that would estrange them from the reg- 
ular democratic party, for as the result of a defeat of Van Buren 
this time, they thought that they could see assurance of the aid 
of the entire party four years hence. 11 

Certain it was that the position of the South Carolina state 
rights party was a delicate one. Although professing to be 
democrats, when they did not now come out openly and strongly 
for Yan Buren, they were accused of desertion of the party. It 
was intimated rather strongly that disappointment at not being 
able to secure the nomination of its favorite in the democratic 
convention was believed to be the only motive for refusing, if 
South Carolina should do so, to go into that convention. 12 The 
position which the majority of the state rights party of South 
Carolina now determined to hold was one of neutrality or inde- 
pendence, in an effort to force the democratic party in congress 

11 Charleston Mercury, January 29, February 15, 1844; Niles' Weekly Register, 
February 10, 24, 1844; Calhoun to A. Burt, December 23; Calhoun to Hunter, De- 
cember 22, 1843; Elmore to Calhoun, January 13; Hunter to Calhoun, January 19; 
Calhoun to J. E. Calhoun, February 7, 1844, Calhoun correspondence. 

12 Charleston Mercury, January 17, 1844; James Gadsden to Calhoun, January 27, 
1844, Calhoun correspondence. There were yet some sporadic attempts to support 
Calhoun independently of the convention action, both in Carolina and in New York, 
but Calhoun now discouraged all these as useless and conducive to discord. Then, too, 
he was at this time, in March of 1844, so disgusted with the state of both political 
parties and the fraudulent game of president making, that he declared himself done 
forever with the political arena. Calhoun to Duff Green, February 10; Calhoun to 
J. E. Calhoun, February 14; F. Byrdsall to Calhoun, March 18, 1844, ibid.; Niles' 
Weekly Register, March 9, 16, 1844. 
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to redeem its pledges on the two big questions of the tariff and 
slavery. They hoped, by offering the democrats support con- 
ditional on such action, to succeed. There was talk that South 
Carolina might even be swung over to the whigs this time, so 
great was the disgust with the action of the democrats in con- 
gress. The democrats had virtually two-thirds of the house of 
representatives, the largest democratic majority in twenty years, 
and yet, day after day, they had refused to give any relief from 
the tariff of 1842, and had struck out the twenty-first rule with- 
out furnishing any substitute to protect the south from abolition- 
ist agitation on the floor of congress. 13 The south had looked to 
the democratic party for soundness and fidelity on the two great 
points of policy most vital to it: freedom from control in its 
pursuits of industry and exemption from interference with its 
peculiar institution. When, instead of being protected, both of 
these great interests were assailed, who could tell to what new 
political development this might lead? No wonder the whigs 
laughed and hoped, even in South Carolina. Therefore, the 
state rights men declared, it would be time enough for the Van 
Buren men to ask for support after their pledges were re- 
deemed. 14 

The state rights men of South Carolina hoped that the other 
southern states would hold a similar position, but soon one state 
after another began to weaken, to accept Van Buren, and thus 
show that the "machine was too strong for the cause of truth 
and merit." Even in South Carolina there appeared a number 
of men, of whom H. L. Pinckney seemed to be the leader, who 
were for coming out at once and almost unconditionally for Van 
Buren. The true state rights men had to use ingenuity to pre- 
vent an expression of Van Buren support from South Carolina 
at this time. 15 

13 Number twenty -one of the standing rules of the house read: "That no peti- 
tion, memorial, resolution or other paper praying the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or any State or Territory, or the slave trade between the States 
and Territories of the United States in which it now exists, shall be received by this 
House, or entertained in any way whatever." It was adopted in January, 1840, 
and repealed in December, 1844. 

i* Charleston Mercury, January 17, 1844 ; Pendleton Messenger, January 12, 26, 
1844; Calhoun to Hunter, February 1; Calhoun to Green, February 10; Calhoun to 
Burt, March 9, 1844, Calhoun correspondence. 

is Calhoun to Hunter, February 1 ; Porter to Calhoun, February 5 ; Seddon to 
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In order to keep the state rights principles before the country 
in an uncompromised form, it was now suggested that Calhoun 's 
presence in the senate was necessary. Judge D. E. Huger was 
ready to resign to give him a seat. Calhoun, however, saw no 
hope in such a move, for the Van Buren administration would 
favor the abolitionists and tariff supporters even in spite of 
pledges, if they could gain votes thereby. The only way the 
south could influence them would be by showing a united front 
with a determination to defend its property and safety — a 
determination as fixed as that of the tariffites and abolitionists 
to assail them. This, however, he felt was far from realization ; 
his efforts would be vain, for lack of southern support. 16 

As time progressed, and still the democrats did nothing for 
the south, the South Carolina central democratic committee 
recommended that South Carolina keep out of the democratic 
convention and remain unpledged, prepared to act firmly and 
promptly, when the time came, on the same principles which in 
1840 and at other times had governed its conduct, whether in 
support of those who maintained its creed or in opposition to 
those who faithlessly abandoned or made war upon it. Though 
noncommittal as yet, the party proceeded to perfect its organi- 
zation. "A democratic republican association" was formed in 
Charleston, with a constitution proclaiming the principles of 
the address of the democratic convention of 1840, a provision for 
weekly meetings, a committee of correspondence, and a com- 
mittee of vigilance to take care of abolitionist interference in 
the parish of St. Philip and St. Michael. Some of the Van 
Buren men now tried to get the South Carolina democrats to 
come out for him who, it then appeared certain, would be the 
convention's nominee. But in the end South Carolina remained 
unpledged, and the "little magician" did not receive the nomi- 
nation." 

When a "dark horse," Polk, was nominated by the democratic 
national convention, the news created a great sensation in South 
Carolina. It seemed to the state rights men to be a happy escape 

Calhoun, February 5; Hunter to Calhoun, February 6; Pickens to Calhoun, March 3, 
1844, Calhoun correspondence; Charleston Mercury, April 23, 25, 1844. 

is'McDuffie to Calhoun, February 22 ; Calhoun to Hammond, March 5, 1844, Cal- 
houn correspondence. 

it Charleston Mercury, March 19, April 9, 11, 23, 25, 1844. 
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from sure death to the cause of the south. Faces brightened, 
and congratulations and rejoicing were heard on every side. It 
was felt that the nomination would command the hearty support 
of the state, and the principles avowed in the platform were 
heartily endorsed. 18 

During the last two or three years the abolitionist question, 
much to the disgust of the south, had intermittently reappeared 
in congress in the form of petitions and debates on their re- 
ceipt, yet no very definite issue had been drawn. As Texas be- 
came more and more involved with Mexico, however, South 
Carolina began to express sympathy for Texas to the extent of 
sending financial aid, raised through voluntary subscriptions, 
and by 1843 it was clear that the abolitionist question was very 
likely to become really vital in the case of Texas. The South 
Carolina legislature of 1843, urged on by the belief that England 
was about to guarantee independence to Texas, on condition of 
abolition, passed resolutions that steps should be taken by the 
United States for the annexation of Texas. As yet, however, 

18 Calhoun to Wharton, July 14, 1844; Calhoun correspondence; Pendleton Mes- 
senger, June 7 ; Charleston Mercury, June 3, 8, July 31, 1844. Earlier in the year the 
South Carolina whigs had taken courage from the dissensions among the democrats, 
and had attempted to perfect their organization, in the hope, the democrats asserted, 
that the state might be carried for Clay out of disgust. Ibid., January 4 ; Pendleton 
Messenger, January 5, 1844. The whigs themselves, however, professed to have organ- 
ized in the state only from a sense of duty and because they deemed it their privilege 
to be heard, if they could not make themselves felt. They declared that they had no 
idea of being able to carry the state; the best they could hope for was that, in a 
contest between Clay and Van Buren, suggestions of consistency and honor might 
induce the democratic majority to give a neutral vote. In Charleston, Columbia, 
Cheraw, Pendleton district, and a few other places, Clay clubs appeared. In the 
spring Clay visited South Carolina and was elaborately entertained in Columbia and 
Charleston. His speeches on the bank and the tariff were moderated to suit the 
climate. Ibid., February 3, April 19, 1844; Charleston Mercury, April 8; Charleston 
Courier, January 18, March 12, April 8, 10; Columbia Southern Chronicle, January 
10, 24, 31, February 21, March 27, April 3, May 8, 1844. (In reporting whig vic- 
tories in other states the editor of the Columbia Southern Chronicle headed a column 
with a cartoon of a coon on a log with his fingers to his nose, saying "Why don't 
you crow 1 ?" to the democratic rooster lying flat on his back on the ground at the 
feet of the coon.) 

The Charleston and Richland Clay clubs appointed delegates to the national whig 
convention. By this time, due to the importance the Texas question was assuming, 
the abolitionist question was becoming almost the dominating one in the election, as 
far as the south was concerned, and the Clay candidates, Clay and Frelinghuysen, 
came in for much abuse on this score. Charleston Courier, April 26, 1844; Pendleton 
Messenger, May 17; Charleston Mercury, April 30, 1844. 
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South Carolina was not ready to take up the re-annexation cry 
that Texas had been a part of the United States since the pur- 
chase of Louisiana, for resolutions to that effect were tabled. 
The Charleston Mercury complained that the people of the 
north, though ready enough to see the danger of English pres- 
sure on the northwest, in Oregon, could not see the even greater 
danger in the southwest, in Texas. This was all the work of the 
abolitionists, who, in their great hatred of slavery, would sac- 
rifice any and all interests of the union. 19 It is clear that the 
Texas movement, as far as South Carolina was concerned, was 
not a deep-laid slavery-extension plot. Indeed, Texas was ripe 
and ready for admission before the people of this state gave 
any attention. The annexation was delayed by abolitionist op- 
position, rather than hastened and accomplished by proslavery 
promoters. 

When the explosion on the U. S. SS. "Princeton" numbered 
among its victims the secretary of state, Upshur, and President 
Tyler offered the position to Calhoun, his friends urgently re- 
quested him to accept it because of the delicacy of the Oregon 
question and especially the Texas question then pending. It 
was felt that Calhoun was the man best able to accomplish the 
annexation of Texas. Appeal was made to him to take the post 
in order to save the union by securing Texas, and also on the 
score that he would become so popular as a result of the annex- 
ation, accomplished by him, that his position for the presidency 
would be impregnable in 1848. Calhoun finally agreed to accept 
the position, provided he could resign when the negotiation was 
completed. 20 

To many southerners the annexation of Texas had become all- 
essential to the preservation of the union, and, naturally, as the 
presidential campaign progressed and the Texas question came 
more to the front, the two became interwoven. When Clay came 
out against annexation it was pronounced in South Carolina 
nothing more than was to be expected, in spite of his pretenses 

i» Charleston Mercury, January 11, March 24, November 21, 1843; Charleston 
Courier, April 27; Pendleton Messenger, February 11, April 1, 1842, and December 
29, 1843; Niles' Weekly Register, May 14, 1842, December 16, 1843; Greenville Re- 
publican, April 1, 1842; Duff Green to Calhoun, January 24; Calhoun to Green, April; 
Calhoun to Hammond, February 2; Green to Calhoun, August 2, 1842, Calhoun cor- 
respondence. 

20 Several letters in March, 1844, ibid.; Charleston Courier, March 19, 1844. 
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toward southern sympathy ; but when Van Buren was said to be 
headed in the same direction, playing to the votes of the aboli- 
tionists, there was again talk of a rally around the Calhoun 
standard, even to the point of disrupting the union. Without 
Texas, the south was doomed, while out of the union and "with 
-Texas, the slave' states would form a territory large enough for 
a first rate power and one that under a free trade system would 
flourish beyond any on the Globe — immediately and forever. ' ' 21 

By May South Carolina was aroused over the importance of 
Texas to the point that meetings were held in nearly every dis- 
trict of the state, at which strong resolutions were passed favor- 
ing and demanding the annexation. Some of these now spoke 
of the re-annexation, and tried to show that historically Texas 
was once a part of the United States. It was felt that if Texas 
were not annexed now, it would be lost to the union forever. 
It would fall to a dangerous commercial rival — an abolitionist 
enemy — England. And, further, now was the time for the south 
to vindicate and save its institutions. The treaty of annexation 
was then pending in the senate and the meetings in South Caro- 
lina were an attempt to prevent its defeat. 22 These annexation 
meetings were, for the most part, nonpartisan, and were sup- 
ported by both whigs and state rights democrats. 

It has frequently been asserted that of all the valid reasons 
for the annexation treaty available for presentation to the sen- 
ate, Calhoun, in his endeavor to gain a point for the south, chose 
those most debatable, overshot the mark and was to no small 
degree responsible for the defeat of the treaty ; be that as it may, 
enough members of the senate to defeat the treaty believed that 
Calhoun was endeavoring to have the annexation designated an 
act for the protection of slavery. It must be said in Calhoun's 
defense, however, that one might with sufficient cause take the 
view that the evidence of an intention by England to interfere 
in Texas in behalf of abolition was the issue — the concrete evi- 
dence of English intentions to establish supremacy in Texas. 

21 Charleston Mercury, March 26, April 19, 1844 ; Pendleton Messenger, May 10, 
1844; Calhoun to T. W. Gilmer, December 25, 1843, and several letters in May, 1844, 
Calhoun correspondence. 

22 Calhoun to Hammond, May 17, 1844, Calhoun correspondence; Niles' Weekly 
Register, May 18, 25, 1844; Charleston Mercury, May 13, 15, June 15, 17, 1844; 
Greenville Republican, May 17, 31, 1844; Columbia Southern Chronicle, May 22, 1844. 
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The necessity of annexation could be proven by this concrete 
example of English influence and interference in Texas; inter- 
national dangers were to be avoided and advantages were to be 
gained. But, in view of the fact that Calhoun had been en- 
deavoring for some time to establish the principle that the fed- 
eral government was in duty bound to protect the institution of 
slavery in the states where it existed against attempts at aboli- 
tion, it was perhaps quite natural that many should pick for 
emphasis a point which he may not have meant to stress unduly. 

Some of the South Carolina whigs continued to oppose annex- 
ation even though they admitted that the great majority of the 
state, including even the districts where the whigs were strong- 
est, were for annexation ; they claimed that it would drain South 
Carolina of the best of its citizens and a large amount of its 
capital, just as other new southwestern lands had done in the 
early thirties; and the increased production of cotton, and its 
consequent reduction in value, would have a disastrous effect on 
this state. Waddy Thompson was most active against annexa- 
tion, adding to the above arguments the plea that it would ac- 
tually promote the abolitionist movement rather than check it, by 
stimulating added zeal in the northern fanatics, while on the 
other hand nothing would be gained against abolition by annexa- 
tion, because he had no fear of an alliance between Texas and 
England injurious to the United States, nor of abolition in inde- 
pendent Texas ; further, it would be a great injustice to Mexican 
rights. State rights men answered truly, however, that not many 
years before this same Waddy Thompson had urged the acqui- 
sition of Texas as the most effectual, if not the only, means of 
settling the abolitionist question. 23 

While the majority of the whigs of the state now joined with 
the democrats in favoring the annexation and the Clay club of 
Charleston pronounced the question nonpartisan, they would 
not go to the lengths to which some of the state rights democrats 
were going in presenting a demand for it, and they objected to the 
disunion talk that had become quite prevalent in the early sum- 
mer in connection with this topic. Just before the adjournment 
of congress Senator Thomas H. Benton of Missouri charged 

23 Columbia Southern Chronicle, May 22, 29, 1844 ; Charleston Courier, May 30, 
July 9, 1844; Pendleton Messenger, May 24, 31, June 7, July 26, 1844, August 19, 
1836. 
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Senator George McDuffie of South Carolina with being a leader 
of a party plotting a dissolution of the union, under the pretext 
of acquiring Texas, and poured upon him a torrent of invective. 
Some of the South Carolina whigs claimed that there was in- 
deed too much ground for such a charge both in McDuffie 's con- 
duct and that of his party in the state. It was felt that the 
attempt would be made to bring McDuffie 's theory of the three 
confederacies into operation if supporters could be found in the 
south and west, in view of the threats of a dissolution of the 
union which accompanied many of the resolutions passed at the 
annexation meetings in South Carolina. If this had been done 
to intimidate the senate into the approval of the treaty, it had 
failed, and the whigs rejoiced, for they felt that South Carolina 
was too much in the habit lately of discussing all measures of 
national policy, in advance of the legislative action, with ex- 
cited feelings and threats of a dissolution of the union if its 
wishes were not complied with. It could not be expected that the 
other members of the "Confederacy" would bear this dictation 
calmly ; such action had had a tendency to lower South Carolina 
in the eyes of its sister states. It was exceedingly mortifying 
to the whigs to read the ridicule hurled at the people of South 
Carolina from all quarters of the country because of their gas- 
conading. 24 

About this time R. B. Rhett added further fame or notoriety 
to his name by coming forth as the leader of the most radical 
faction in the state. A few years before, J. H. Hammond had 
feared that this same Rhett, together with some others whom 
Hammond called "the Regency" or "the Clique," were about to 
surrender the old state rights party with all its nullification 
doctrines, to conciliate the old union party and gain control of 
the state. Now, however, Rhett came forth in a way which out- 
Calhouned Calhoun, for the latter openly repudiated the move- 
ment at this time. 

Early in the summer Rhett issued an address to his constit- 
uents (of Orangeburg, Barnwell, Beaufort, Colleton, St. John's 
Colleton) in which he declared himself in favor of a southern 
convention to devise ways and means for the annexation of 
Texas. Such a convention, however, he believed would be un- 

2* Columbia Southern Chronicle, June 26, 1844; Charleston Courier, May 30, 1844. 
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attainable until the presidential election was over. As to the 
tariff, he wanted the state to prepare by legislation to put her- 
self once more "on her sovereignty" by calling a state conven- 
tion to meet in April next, to apply nullification — "the rightful 
remedy" — if the new president and cabinet were not of a char- 
acter to render state action unnecessary. In June and July 
there was much talk of a southern convention to devise ways 
and means against the tariff and abolition. Although the nomi- 
nation of Polk and Dallas, carried by the friends of annexation, 
diverted some of the advocates of a southern convention, still 
the spark had been kindled and smoke began to rise in various 
places. Several meetings passed resolutions with a disunion 
flavor, and urged a southern convention. Then some of the more 
bold and less patient, among whom was I. E. Holmes, representa- 
tive from Charleston district, stated that they were unequivo- 
cally for resistance — combined southern resistance, if it could 
be procured, but, if not, then state resistance. Some, still more 
bold and more hopeless of relief from congress and believing 
that the immediate assemblage of a southern convention, appar- 
ently the only thing that could save Texas for the United States 
or cause tariff reform, was as highly improbable as the "advent 
of our Saviour," were for separate state action. There came 
complaints that the old leaders of the state were failing when 
the final decisive steps were needed. 25 

Then, on the last day of July, came the Bluffton dinner for 
Rhett in St. Luke's parish, when this disunion and separate 
state action propaganda crystallized somewhat, and the so- 
called "Bluffton movement" was recognized by all. Here Rhett 
declared that there was no hope either in the election of Polk or 
a southern convention. Either secession or nullification was the 
only effective remedy. He recommended a state convention to 
meet after the next congress — which he expected to disappoint 
the south as usual — and to adopt one of these alternatives. The 
toasts at this dinner were quite generally very strong for re- 
sistance. The Charleston Mercury immediately espoused the 

25 Charleston Courier, June 27, Juy 27, 1844; Charleston Mercury, July 26, August 
1, 1844; "Cato" in the Mercury in July; Pendleton Messenger, July 12, 1844; J. 
Hamilton to Calhoun, June 14, Calhoun correspondence; J. Hamilton to Hammond, 
July 10, Hammond manuscripts, in the Library of congress; Niles' Weekly 'Register, 
July 13, 27, August 3, 1844. 
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Bluffton movement, and "Brutus" ran a series of articles to 
show that the official declarations of the leaders of the state since 
1841 had pledged South Carolina again and again to the most 
determined resistance of the enforcement of the present tariff 
system of 1842. 26 

At this time action was urged by the Charleston Mercury 
and the "Bluffton boys" against the "two enormous villain- 
ies," the tariff and abolitionism; the former, it was said, was 
already crushing the south, and if not promptly arrested would 
be the sure precursor of its utter and deadly ruin by the latter. 
They were declared "cohesive, co-operative, concurrent, kin- 
dred and coessential atrocities;" for it was but the next step in 
aggression and no degree further in crime, after having plun- 
dered southerners of the profits of their property, to wrest 
from them the property itself. 27 

26J6W., August 10, 17, 1844; Charleston Mercury, August 2, 8, 9, 1844. 

2 7 The political knaves, who oppressed them with unjust taxes, knew full well that 
the policy which weakened them against the assault of the abolitionist weakened 
them alike against the tariff iniquity; and the abolitionist knew as well that when 
the bulwark of the constitution was broken through to rob them of the fruits of 
their industry, if the invader were not driven back, but was suffered to secure a 
lodgment within the walls, abolitionism could march in through the breach to sub- 
vert their state institutions. As to the prospects, and when and how Carolina was 
to act to break the dishonoring chains which bound her, a series of questions was 
proposed. Was she to wait for the northern and other tariff democrats to cease 
playing the hypocrite at Baltimore and the traitor at Washington? No. There was 
no hope of congressional relief, as the democratic party had shown time and again. 
Was she to hope for relief and redress from the result of the presidential election? 
No. The president was helpless, as had been proven time and again. Was she to 
wait for a southern convention? No. She would then wait passive forever. Was 
she to try to bring the oppressors to terms by taxing northern manufactures? No. 
That was not practicable, and even if practicable it would be remedying oppressive 
taxation by increasing the burden of taxation. Therefore resistance by separate 
state action was the only remedy left. They were not sticklers for nullification, 
neither the word nor the precise mode as formerly tried, but would welcome any 
expedient to effect the same result. In fact they favored a modification of it which 
would not be offensive to the old opponents. At any rate, South Carolina was 
pledged, the time to act had come. Charleston Mercury, August 9, 1844; Niles' 
Weekly Register, August 17, 1844. 

I. E. Holmes printed a strong communication in the Charleston Mercury, July 26, 
1844, urging resistance — combined southern resistance. On July 10, J. Hamilton 
wrote to Hammond (Hammond manuscripts) that a southern convention was all that 
could save Texas for the United States, ' ' but for which [convention] we might as 
well call as for the advent of our Saviour. Nothing alarms and disgusts me so much 
as the utter prostration of the spirit of the South. We are fit for nothing else but to 
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Rhett acknowledged, at the Bluff ton dinner, that he "stood 
alone" among the congressional delegation of the state as to 
the course he urged, and the opposition now referred to him as 
the "lone star of disunion." Although Rhett professed still to 
be a good friend personally of Calhoun, and said that he would 
continue to work for Polk and Dallas, although expecting no 
good to come from their election, he was accused of being vir- 
tually at open war with Calhoun and the democratic party, 
prompted by madness and personal ambition to wrest the leader- 
ship of the state from Calhoun. His speech and the toasts at 
the dinner were cited as proof of this assertion. At any rate, 
the disunionists had hinted strongly that Calhoun had "flagged," 
and that henceforth their course would be different from his; 
because of his faltering, Calhoun was to be "whistled down" 
and the more impetuous and daring Rhett was to be followed. 
Other meetings and dinners followed, principally in Rhett 's 
congressional district, and he did have some followers in the 
state who were not in favor of "hoping against hope" and had 
no faith in anything other than state action, which part of them 
were willing to postpone to May, 1845. Anti-tariff associations 
were formed which expressed in their constitutions a willing- 
ness to see every milder measure fairly tested before having re- 
course to independent state action, but admitted that they de- 
spaired of the efficacy of any but this separate state action. 28 

be overseers of the emancipation of our own slaves whenever our Masters will have 
decreed it." 

28 Hammond to his brother, August 25, 1844, Hammond manuscripts ; Cliarleston 
Mercury, August 12, 18, 29, 31, September 14, 1844; Charleston Courier, August 14, 
18, 1844; NUes' Weekly Register, August 17, September 7, 14, 21, October 12, 19, 
1844. The whigs, of course, through their editor, Richard Yeadon of the Charleston 
Courier, raised their banner against nullification and disunion, when the issue first 
appeared in scattered utterings, and even came out in defense of the tariff, the evil 
effects of which they claimed were much exaggerated. The Clay club of Charleston 
repudiated the disunion doctrine and declared that if there was any one principle to 
which the members of the club were more attached than another, it was the perpetuity 
of the American union. They pledged their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor to defend 
it. They were against a southern convention "to extort new guarantees from the 
states" as a measure fraught with evil and only revolutionary in its tendency. But 
the whigs were not even as numerous in South Carolina now as they had been in 1840, 
for then there had been some men who felt that no state rights principle must neces- 
sarily be surrendered by acting with the whigs against Van Buren. Now, however, 
with the new candidates in the field, many such fell back into the democratic ranks, 
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Before the Bluff ton dinner, Calhoun's Washington organ, the 
Spectator, denied the accusations made in the north that Cal- 
houn was at the bottom of a plot to stir up disunion sentiment 
in South Carolina over the Texas and the tariff issues. This 
seemed to some of the old union men to be a return by Calhoun 
to his first love, a recovering of his nationality of feeling, and 
they said that they would gladly welcome him as a leader 
against the hotspurs of South Carolina, whose talk about dis- 
union if Texas were not admitted was as foolish as that in 
Massachusetts about disunion if Texas were admitted. By the 
end of July the Charleston Courier, Senator Huger, and others 
were claiming Calhoun as a union champion but the action 
party, led by the Charleston Mercury, denied this champion- 
ship. 29 

After the Bluffton movement had been launched, the demo- 
crats of Charleston held a meeting on August 19 as a sort of 
antidote to that movement. Those present adopted resolutions 
which pledged support to Polk and Dallas ; they deprecated any 
division in the state; they were not ready for sovereign state 
action, because many still had hope of redress; they declared 
the election of Polk was important and should not be endan- 
gered ; at any rate, southern unity of action should be procured, 
if possible, because of common interests; if relief failed from 
these sources, then, they admitted, the people of South Caro- 
lina must act; they appealed to the radical democrats to give 
up their advanced position and keep the state united; South 
Carolina, they said, was unjustly accused of a desire for dis- 
union; they assured Calhoun that their faith in him was still 
strong. 30 

Soon after its inception the Bluffton movement had caused 
alarm in Charleston, for it produced in the old union men a dis- 
position to renew the old issues, force the conservative state 
rights men from their principles and drive them either into a 
recantation or a minority position ; the union men thought that 

and left the few "regular full-blooded" whigs, such as General J. H. Adams, alone 
for Clay. Charleston Courier, June 27, July 10, 15, 20, 1844; Pendleton Messenger, 
June 21, August 16, 1844; Charleston Mercury, July 29, 1844. 

29 Ibid., July 20, 25, 1844; Charleston Courier, June 24, 26, July 18, 1844. 

so Charleston Mercury, August 21, 1844; Niles' Weekly Register, August 31, 1844. 
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by joining issue with the Charleston Mercury and Ehett they 
could cut off the radicals and so weaken the rest of the state 
rights party that if, at any time hereafter, they proposed to 
put the state on her sovereignty, they would be powerless to 
move. In order to prevent such a stroke by the old union lead- 
ers, the more moderate state rights men had held the Charles- 
ton meeting, and passed the above resolutions to prevent dis- 
union among the party in the state, and to stop the embarrass- 
ment the South Carolina movement for state action caused the 
state rights leaders in Virginia and Georgia. Gradually, under 
this lead, public sentiment settled down against Rhett's course, 
and by the first of October all was again quiet for a brief per- 
iod. Calhoun admitted, however, that the feeling of the state 
was deep, both on the tariff and abolitionism, and if Clay should 
be elected, or Polk should not fulfill expectations in case he were 
elected, the feeling would burst forth into action. 31 

The great majority of the state rights men and papers now 
professed thorough confidence that the results of Polk's election 
would be all that they could desire. F. W. Pickens in September 
made a journey to Tennessee and spent two days with Polk, 
which enabled him to give assurance to the state rights party 
in South Carolina that all was satisfactory in that direction. 
Polk, he assured them, had no connection with the New York 
managers, was entirely untrammeled, and was determined, if 
elected, to do all that he could to reform the government, to re- 
duce the tariff of 1842 to a revenue measure entirely, to intro- 
duce strict economy, and to acquire Texas at all hazards. The 
situation was different from that of 1832, when the state rights 
men had no hearing with the democratic republican party, be- 
cause Jackson had led them off, and none with the national re- 
publican party, because opposed on principles; now the south- 
ern issues were being forced upon the whole democratic party 
and they were apparently just about to adopt the state rights 
views. The state rights prospects were really better than they 
had been for years. All that was wanted was prudence and 
judgment to secure the fruits of a complete victory. Hence it 
was that the majority of the state rights party were deeply dis- 
gusted with the Beaufort and Colleton excitement, which the 

si F. H. Elmore to Calhoun, August 26 ; Calhoun to Clemson, October 7, 1844, 
Calhoun correspondence. 
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Charleston Mercury tried to keep up, and made every possible 
effort to counteract its effect. 32 

While Rhett and his "Bluff ton boys" were pushing for im- 
mediate single state action, and the majority of the state rights 
party were opposing this and any talk of resistance whatever, 
placing implicit confidence in the national democratic party, some 
prominent men of the state continued to talk of a southern con- 
vention, with the idea of an ultimate southern confederacy. 
Judge Langdon Cheves was perhaps the most prominent of 
these. He was decidedly against the calling of a state convention, 
and was not for resistance by the action of South Carolina alone. 
He was against any rash or sudden act ; he was just as decidedly 
against a blind devotion to the union in spite of any sufferings. 
He would not bear the insufferable and insulting oppression of 
the tariff one moment longer when it could be judiciously re- 
sisted. This point of judicious resistance meant to him that 
time when the southern states could be united so firmly as to 
constitute a permanent southern confederacy. A number of 
men had entertained this idea for years. Cheves now would 
have the south set about a deliberate, slow but sure course of 
preparation towards that end. While the majority of the state 
rights party welcomed the part of his program that cautioned 
against rash action, they paid little attention to his plans for 
the distant future. They felt that the election would make un- 
necessary such plans. 33 

The old union men now disagreed among themselves as to 
future prospects. Some felt that the union was doomed over 
the slavery issue, and that the tariff was simply a minor ques- 
tion, or a lure to divert the mind from the main object. Aboli- 
tion or disunion would be presented as the only alternatives, 
and of course the latter would be preferred. Therefore, they 
approved of Judge Cheves' program to prepare the south for a 
strong and permanent confederacy. 3 * The whigs and some of 

32 Pendleton Messenger, September 13, 1844 ; Greenville Republican, September 6, 
20, 1844; Pickens to Calhoun, September 9; Calhoun to Wharton, September 17; 
Calhoun to G. W. Hank, October 14, 1844, Calhoun correspondence. 

33 Letter by Langdon Cheves, published in the Charleston Mercury, September 11, 
1844, and issued as a pamphlet, in B. F. Perry pamphlet collection. Charleston 
Mercury, September 11, 13, 1844; Pendleton Messenger, September 27, 1844. 

s* Thomas Bennett to Poinsett, October 4, 1844, Poinsett manuscripts, in Penn- 
sylvania historical society library. 
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the old ultra union men denounced Cheves' proposition strongly; 
they were against any idea of ultimate disunion, however re- 
mote, and continually cited as their text the part of Washing- 
ton's farewell address which advised an indignant frown on 
the first dawning of any attempt to alienate any portion of the 
country from the rest. 35 

Poinsett, who was the leader of the unionist armed opposition 
to nullification in South Carolina in 1832-1833, had no sympathy 
with the idea of a southern confederacy and rejoiced at ob- 
stacles which he declared made it utterly impracticable. In the 
first place, slave labor was proving so unprofitable in the Atlantic 
coast states that its northern confine was now Maryland, and it 
was destined to recede from that state, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, where it was becoming daily less profitable and less 
necessary. In the upper districts of the slave states it was even 
now more profitable to hire labor at seed time and harvest than 
to maintain it the year round, and the slaves were sent to the 
cotton-growing regions. The result was that the great mass of 
the white population of the north Atlantic slave states would 
have few vital interests in common with the slave owners, and 
would not be ready to make the sacrifices which a separation 
from the free states and the maintenance of an independent 
government would involve. South Carolina would therefore be 
the northern frontier state of a southern confederacy, due to this 
natural death of slavery in Maryland, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina. In the southwest, Louisiana would not and could not sever 
its advantageous connections with New York, Ohio, Missouri, 
and Illinois. The confederacy would be limited to South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, a group in which South 
Carolina and its citizens would have but small influence. How 
could such a confederacy resist all of Europe and the rest of 
America hostilely arrayed against it? These countries would 
pass discriminating duties against the produce of slave labor, 
and later even violently interfere. A confederacy on a slave 
labor basis could not support a merchant marine, and hence not 
a fighting marine. Armies would have to be supported to repel 
this foreign interference. Such great and overwhelming haz- 

35 Charleston Courier, September 12, October 29, 1844; Columbia Southern Chron- 
icle, October 9, November 20, 1844. 
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ards were surely not to be incurred either because of the tariff 
or the abolitionists, for the tariff would be put down by the 
greatest majority ever united in America, and as for the "puny 
efforts of the abolitionists," "a man might as well dash his 
brains out against a wall because he is tormented by a gnat on 
his forehead." The democratic party, for the sake of the union, 
would see that the constitutional guarantees as to slavery were 
maintained. The union was not to be endangered by souther- 
ners, because it was the ark of their safety, the only bulwark of 
their institutions and liberties, and the only security they had 
for the preservation of their property. 36 

Others, of the state rights party, proposed a program which 
was a sort of compromise between the proposals of Rhett and 
Cheves. George McDuffie and James Hamilton were of this 
class. They would have South Carolina announce that she was 
determined no longer to submit to the tariff of 1842, or to have 
her domestic institutions subject to menace and vituperation on 
the floor of congress. The southern states were to be earnestly 
and affectionately invited to meet in convention the next May, in 
case the southern wrongs then continued unrighted. In case 
the southern states declined, then South Carolina on July 4 was 
to have a state convention and the question of submission or 
resistance was to be definitely settled. 37 

When it was learned that Polk was elected, all became rather 
quiet. Texas was won and the south was put temporarily at 
rest on the slavery question. The democratic party bade fair to 
do justice on the tariff and the general governmental reforms 
for which the state rights party stood. Accordingly such men 
as General Hamilton, who had talked of the possibilities of state 

so Poinsett to Thomas Bennett, October 14, 1844, Poinsett manuscripts. About a 
month before the election, James S. Bhett made a speech, which was later published, 
in which he said he had obtained a commission from the union party central com- 
mittee to go to Washington as a commissioner for certain purposes, one of which was 
to certify to General Jackson that the union party would be found in arms against 
him should he invade the state, and they would never bear arms against their fellow 
citizens of South Carolina. Two prominent members of the party, in correspondence, 
denied the authority of this statement. Poinsett said that he believed the union 
party was "united in a firm determination to resist nullification to the uttermost." 
Thomas Bennett to Poinsett, October 4; Poinsett to Bennett, October 14, 1844, 
Poinsett manuscripts. 

37 General J. Hamilton to Hammond, October 4, 1844, Hammond manuscripts; 
Charleston Mercury, September 27, 1844. 
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action, now urged that South Carolina say nothing that would 
alienate the rest of the south or any part of the democratic 
party. Trust in the party was now the watchword. 38 

The elections to congress and the state legislature in October, 
1844, created very little excitement. The whigs made efforts in 
Charleston and Pendleton, but in both districts they were sig- 
nally defeated by a majority of thirty and twenty per cent, re- 
spectively, of the total vote cast. The only whig candidate for 
congress, in Pendleton-Greenville-Laurens, was defeated by a 
large majority, and the returns of the elections to the state 
legislature showed not a single bona fide whig in that body. It 
was pointed out as unprecedented that, at a time when the coun- 
try was divided into two great political parties, the legislature 
of any state should be unanimously in favor of either. 39 

Following the election, the members of the Clay club of 
Charleston issued a circular addressed: "To all who revere 
the Union; who hold fast to the Constitution; who desire peace 
rather than a civil war," stating their opinion of the issues in- 
volved in the recent election. They registered objection because, 
they said, the opposition had urged the popular mind to seces- 
sion by every argument and appeal: sectional prejudice, state 
pride, personal gallantry, private interest. The whigs, not as 
whigs but as citizens, declared themselves against such con- 
spiracies, and as citizens had asked the democratic candidates 
to state their positions on the questions of state resistance 
and of giving the election of presidential electors to the people. 40 
The democratic candidates had refused to answer the whigs, on 
the grounds that they were responsible to their party only. The 

38 Hamilton to Hammond, November, 1844, Hammond manuscripts; Charleston 
Mercury, November 13, 1844; Pendleton Messenger, November 22, 1844. 

39 As to the popular vote of the state, had the people voted for electors as in 
other states it was estimated that the whigs would have polled about 3,000 to the 
democrats' 56,000. At any rate, no calculation could give Clay more than 6,000. 
The truth was probably about 5,000. Ibid., July 5, 26, October 10, 11, 18, 25, No- 
vember 1, 1844 ; Greenville Republican, October 4, 1844 ; Charleston Mercury, October 
8, 12, 17, 29, 1844; Charleston Courier, October 14, 1844; Bennett to Poinsett, October 
4, 1844, Poinsett manuscripts; Pickens to Calhoun, November 6, 1844, Calhoun cor- 
respondence. 

•so See Chauncey S. Boucher, ' ' Sectionalism, representation, and the electoral 
question in ante bellum South Carolina," in Washington university studies, 4: part 
2: no. 1. 
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whigs said that this was equivalent to saying that the whigs, by 
becoming such, had ceased to have the rights of citizens. Then 
it was that this class of citizens, so deeply wronged, had deter- 
mined to organize and support an opposition. The democrats 
had confused disunion with the "Polk and Dallas, free trade and 
democracy issue," had put up such avowed disunionists as John 
A. Stuart, editor of the Charleston Mercury, and had held the 
party so well in hand that they might safely claim the victory 
as a disunion victory. This address was intended as a warning 
to the people that this disunion crowd was masquerading as the 
democratic party. The Charleston Mercury, in answer, pro- 
nounced the address a base and slanderous assault, secretly got- 
ten up, to be used in other states as campaign material. 41 

The tariff and abolitionism were now continually linked to- 
gether as abuses which the south was determined to correct. 
Sometimes one would be particularly assailed, and then the 
other, but more often they were spoken of jointly and in the 
same breath. By this time, however, there were some who held 
that the slavery issue was the all-important one, and they ac- 
counted for the lack of excitement at the fall elections on the 
grounds that the people, feeling confident that abolitionism 
could find no advocates in the South Carolina legislature, cared 
but little for the tariff and other grounds of complaint against 
congress. 42 Although the people were right in believing that the 
abolitionists could find no defenders in the state legislature, 
there were the same differences of opinion as to the position 
the state should .assume which had appeared during the summer. 

Perhaps the most decisive stand the legislature took on the 
slavery question concerned the treatment of Samuel Hoar, an 
abolitionist agent from Massachusetts. 43 Governor Hammond's 

« Charleston Mercury, October 29, 1844; Niles' Weekly Register, November 16, 
1844. 

« Bennett to Poinsett, October 4, 1844, Poinsett manuscripts. 

is Samuel Hoar came to South Carolina as an agent appointed by the governor of 
Massachusetts to reside in Charleston, in pursuance of a series of resolutions adopted 
by the Massachusetts legislature, in order to test the constitutionality of laws of 
South Carolina passed in 1822 and 1835, which prescribed that all free persons of 
color attached to vessels coming into the ports of the state should be imprisoned dur- 
ing the time the vessels remained in port. Hoar was to try to protect the colored 
citizens of Massachusetts. Upon arrival in Charleston he announced to Governor 
Hammond the object of his mission. The governor promptly laid his eommuniea- 
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message pictured clearly the wrongs of the south, from the 
standpoint of an old nullifier, hut left it to the legislators to 

tion before the legislature, and it was referred to the committee on federal relations; 
a report and resolutions were submitted. The preamble declared that it had been 
upon principles of publie policy affecting its safety and vital interests that South 
Carolina had passed the act of 1835 against the introduction of free negroes and 
persons of color into the state. Massachusetts had sent an agent to defeat a police 
regulation essential to the peace of South Carolina; this agent came to subvert 
South Carolina's domestic institutions and its internal police. South Carolina had 
not surrendered its right of internal government and police in joining the union and 
it did not regard as citizens, within the meaning of the constitution, the persons 
Massachusetts tried to force on it as such by this mission. It was a deliberate 
scheme to subvert the domestic institutions of the southern states in violation of the 
terms of the national compact and the good faith of the parties thereto. Therefore 
they resolved that the right to exclude from their territories seditious persons, or 
others whose presence might be dangerous to their peace, was essential to every 
independent state. Free negroes and persons of color were not citizens of the United 
States within the meaning of the constitution, which conferred upon the citizens of 
one state the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several states. The gov- 
ernor was therefore requested to expel Mr. Hoar from South Carolina, after due 
notice to depart, and the executive was to be sustained by the legislature in any meas- 
ures he might adopt to that end. 

The house acted at once upon the subject, with but one vote against the report 
and resolutions; this vote came from Memminger, who opposed them only on the 
ground of the doubtful constitutionality of the procedure and preferred that the case 
be made in the courts. He felt that the supreme court would uphold the South Caro- 
lina law. The resolutions were immediately sent to the senate, and that body passed 
them with the same unanimity; here Colonel Perry of Greenville alone objected, on 
the same grounds as Memminger. The discussion in both houses was brief and ex- 
cited. The conduct of the Massachusetts legislature in continually warring against 
southern institutions, and the protection afforded southern runaway slaves by her 
citizens, had already provoked the South Carolina people to such a degree that this 
new insult was all that was needed to cause intense excitement. Columbia Southern 
Chronicle, December 11, 1844. 

On the next day, December 6, the governor dispatched the attorney-general and 
Colonel Preston S. Brooks, an aide-de-camp, to Charleston to escort Hoar to the 
steamboat. The governor's private instructions to his agents expressed some anxi- 
ety as to the affair. (Hammond to Henry Bailey, attorney-general, December 5, 1844, 
Hammond manuscripts.) The first object, he said, was to carry into effect the resolu- 
tions of the legislature. That must be done fully, promptly, and certainly, be the con- 
sequences what they might. At the same time it was ' ' of the greatest importance that 
without incurring any delay or hazarding the consummation intended, all should be 
conducted decently and with such a tone of quiet and air of dignity" as would 
"shew the world" that South Carolina was "acting more from principle than im- 
pulse"; that it was the state of South Carolina which spoke and acted as such a 
state should and always might be expected to speak and act; and that these resolu- 
tions were "not merely an outburst of excited men. There must be no mobbism 
about it." 

Hoar, at the suggestion of some of the citizens, took his departure before the use 
of force was necessary. It was anticipated that this would bring South Carolina to 
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adopt such measures as they thought best. Although the major- 
ity of the state, looking to the democratic party, had now adopted 
the wait-awhile policy, the few "Bluffton boys," Ehett follow- 
ers, who were in the legislature, were bound to make trouble. 
The governor himself, though in 1840 bitterly opposed to Rhett, 
was still so thorough a nullifier that anything which looked 
towards state action pleased him. His message, accordingly, 
had a strong leaning towards the Bluffton movement, and Pick- 
ens in the senate and Memminger in the house led the attack 
upon it. They said that since South Carolina had taken a promi- 
nent part in electing Polk, the democratic nominee, and had ap- 
proved his announced principles and those of the party, it was 
bad policy for the governor, in a public state paper, to express 
an utter want of confidence in the great democratic party and 
its president. They said, further, that the people and the 
majority of the legislature had faith in the party, and opposed 
anything like state action now because of the tariff, Texas, and 
the abolitionists. It was ably argued that the state, in her sov- 
ereign capacity, should show no precipitousness, but should 
unite in her counsels and await the outcome of what seemed to 
be favorable indications." 

In the senate, resolutions were unanimously approved Novem- 
ber 29, expressing confidence in the administration both as to 
Texas and the tariff. An additional resolution expressly de- 
clared that if disappointed in its expectations, South Carolina 
would maintain that, by awaiting events for a time, it had not 
in the slightest degree waived its reserved right, in its sovereign 
capacity, to protect its citizens in any future emergency. 45 

a direct issue with Massachusetts, an event which was indeed welcomed, for the South 
Carolina people desired to know whether they were "to live freemen," or "to suc- 
cumb to their own slaves, and their false and fanatical northern friends. ' ' Charleston 
Mercury, December 16, 1844; Pendleton Messenger, December 20, 1844. Even the 
papers which at first regretted the action as rather rash, came to approve it heartily 
as the most proper and only effective way of handling the case. Columbia Southern 
Chronicle, December 11, 1844. During the next year Massachusetts decided to turn 
the matter over to the United States government and demanded (declaring that she 
would continue to demand until satisfied) that the general government so change the 
jurisdiction of the federal courts as to enable any citizen of Massachusetts, who 
might hereafter be imprisoned in any other state solely on account of his color, to 
urge his claim to liberty and protection in the courts of the United States. Charles- 
ton Mercury, March 26, 1845. 

^Pendleton Messenger, December 6 ; Charleston Courier, November 28, 29, 30, 1844. 

45 Ibid., December 20, 1844; South Carolina senate journals, 1844, p. 26. 
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In the house the committee of the whole took up the question 
and the debate continued for several days; one side contended 
for resolutions similar to those of the senate, and the other de- 
fended the stand of Governor Hammond and the "Bluff ton 
boys." The case of Hoar interrupted the debate on the main 
question, but was soon disposed of by the resolutions for his 
expulsion. Finally, December 18, the house voted, 57 to 39, to 
adopt the senate resolutions. A plot of the vote shows a rather 
clear case of sectionalism : the great majority of the parish votes 
of the coastland were against the resolutions expressing confi- 
dence in the administration, while a majority of the district 
votes of the uplands registered approval. 46 

In the meantime congress had not started out in a way to con- 
ciliate the south, for almost the first important action was the 
repeal of the twenty-first rule. 47 This, it was felt, meant the 
legitimizing and nationalizing of abolitionism, the virtual as- 
sumption by congress of power over the existence of slavery, and 
a direct invitation to the abolitionists to go on with further de- 
mands. This put an end to the patience of some of the men who 
had before this been the strongest against any talk of disunion. 
Even the Columbia whig organ, which up to this time had daily 
printed the part of Washington's farewell address against dis- 
union tendencies, now discontinued it and each day asked the 
southern members in congress to indicate when the time for 
action had come. Since the Van Buren-Benton democrats 
showed a strong disposition to join the whigs against the an- 
nexation of Texas, that question, which it had been believed was 
settled, seemed again doubtful. 48 

To Calhoun, the vote on the rescinding of the twenty-first rule 
together with other indications showed that the two sections, 
north and south, were daily approaching deadly conflict, and that 
no longer could the south look to her northern democratic allies 
for support on the slavery issue. And yet the majority of the 
house of the South Carolina legislature, acting in accordance 
with what they believed to be the views and desires of Calhoun, 
still thought it best to do nothing to show distrust of the northern 

4« Charleston Courier, December 2, 4, 5, 7, 20, 1844. 

47 Referred to frequently as the twenty-fifth rule, in correspondence and the press. 

48 Columbia Southern Chronicle, December 25, 1844 ; Charleston Mercury, December 
18, 1844; Calhoun to Clemson, December 27, 1844, Calhoun correspondence. 
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democrats, whether they felt it or not. In the senate a set of 
resolutions was passed, December 16, to the effect that the recent 
repeal of the twenty-first rule and the receipt of abolition peti- 
tions by congress constituted a flagrant outrage against the 
southern states and a step towards a dissolution of the union; 
on this subject South Carolina admitted no legislative power in 
congress, and such legislation would be in fact a dissolution of 
the federal compact; and, in case of any such legislation the gov- 
ernor was requested to call the legislature to decide on the mode 
and manner of defense of southern rights and liberties. These 
resolutions, together with several more to the same effect of- 
fered by members of the house, were postponed indefinitely in 
the house on December 18 by a vote of 55 to 38. Again the par- 
ishes of the coastal section voted almost solidly against the de- 
feat of these resolutions, while the upland districts were pre- 
ponderate^ against the resolutions. 49 

The debate in the house showed much indecision, doubt, and 
division. The position held by the house when it adjourned was 
that of the wait-awhile party. By the adoption of the first set 
of resolutions from the senate, expressing confidence in the ad- 
ministration, they administered a rebuke to the action party, 
and by the vote to postpone all others, thus taking no action on 
the rescinding of the twenty-first rule, they displayed a contin- 
ued confidence in the national democratic party, in spite of its 
recent mistake. The leaders of the opposition to the Bluffton 
movement, who were acting in -accord with Calhoun's instruc- 
tions, advised him that he need have no fears of a serious divi- 
sion in the state. The strength of those in the state legislature 
who were opposed to the position the state had assumed was 
said to be but twenty-one men; and, even in Beaufort and 
Colleton, the supposed hotbed of Bhett followers, it was said 
that combining the senators and representatives there was a 
majority of six against the course pursued by Rhett. 50 

Governor Hammond and the "Bluffton boys" were intensely 
disgusted with the work of the legislature, and laid it all at the 

*» Calhoun to Hunter, December 29, 1844, Calltoun correspondence; South Carolina 
senate journals, 1844, p. 95 ; South Carolina house journals, 1844, p. 163 ; Charleston 
Courier, December 20, 1844. 

so An analysis of the votes shows that this was an exaggerated statement. Ibid., 
December 21, 1844; Pickens to Calhoun, December 28, 1844, Calhoun correspondence. 
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door of Calhoun. They accused him of having interfered to 
prevent the sending of a letter from the South Carolina delega- 
tion in congress to the state legislature to show that though they 
had been ' ' silent witnesses of the immolation of the twenty-first 
rule at the shrine of Molach, they were not indifferent spec- 
tators of the sacrifice, etc." Such a letter, it was felt, might 
have encouraged the house to pass the resolutions against the 
course the abolitionist issue was allowed to take in congress. 
The result of the legislative session was that the part of the 
governor's message which embodied the views of the action party 
was repudiated, and confidence in the democratic party both be- 
fore and after the repeal of the twenty-first rule was triumph- 
antly voted, and any expression of indignation at the repeal of 
that rule decisively checked. The Ehett men now feared that 
such a "glorious thing" as was Hammond's message would 
never again be witnessed, for he would be the last governor of 
the state who would speak for it as of old. "The Eoman 
spirit" was going out with him, to be followed by "a dynasty of 
the patent Democratic brand." Such was the deplorable posi- 
tion of South Carolina, according to the action party, and for 
all this Calhoun was held responsible. "Policy — don't prevent 
Mr. Calhoun from getting control of the Administration of Polk 
and securing the succession — above all don't separate from Mr. 
Calhoun, we can do nothing without him — these were the shame- 
ful watchwords of the 'chivalry of South Carolina'," to which 
watchwords the action men attributed the attitude of the state 
legislature. 51 

si McDuffie to Hammond, December 12, 1844; Hammond to McDuffie, December 27, 
1844; James M. Walker to Hammond, January 17, 1845, Hammond manuscripts. In 
the letter to McDuffie, Governor Hammond said: "I wish Mr. Calhoun well in every 
respect. I would prefer him to any aspirant for the presidency and would do all I 
could do to elevate him to it. I believe at bottom he is sound and will in a short time 
be right again. But at this critical period his unaccountable desertion — it is nothing 
less — has crushed South Carolina and destroyed her cause forever, I fear. If his- 
tory deigns to notice this era what can it fail to say of him but that at the all im- 
portant juncture for action he gave way, withdrew our state from her commanding 
position, threw himself upon the support of allies known to be treacherous, retreated 
before the enemy and dreaded the fate of the war. It will also be sure to attribute 
a motive, and that motive will be fatal to him as a patriot and statesman — personal 
ambition for mere office — and for one for which everybody saw he had so little chance 
that the thing was even more ridiculous, if possible, than wicked. . . . Did I not 
know that you see and lament it all as I do I would not vent my own feelings in this 
way. God send him a safe deliverance, though I see no way for it." 
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Upon coming into office, Governor Aiken, the first of the "dy- 
nasty of the patent Democratic hrand," issued a proclamation 
for a day of thanksgiving, which was quite generally interpreted, 
in spite of Aiken's denial of its intention that way, as a direct 
slap at his immediate predecessor, Hammond ; the people were 
to express thanks that Hammond's course had been defeated. 52 

Chauncey S. Boucher 
Washington University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 



52 A Columbia editor, a sympathizer of Hammond's, wrote the ex-governor that 
he considered the proclamation the "very littlest of all the little things of the day, 
and might have excited a smile of triumph as well as contempt, if it had not emanated 
from a Governor of South Carolina! " He declared that it had met a just reward, 
for he had heard no man speak of it " but with indignation, or derision or eontempt. ' ' 
A. H. Pemberton to Hammond, February 6; Governor Aiken to Hammond, January 
24; J. M. Walker to Hammond, January 17, 1845, Hammond manuscripts. 



